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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


President  Eisenhower’s  special  message 

on  education,  sent  to  Congress  on  January  27,  contains 
few  or  no  surprises.  It  simply  puts  together  in  a 
formal  document  the  proposals  for  education  which 
HEW  secretary  Marion  B.  Folsom  had  been  discussing 
in  public  and  pri\’atc  for  several  months.  However, 
as  soon  as  the  message  was  laid  before  Congress,  a 
flurry  of  activity  followed.  Some  of  the  reactions: 

1.  The  legislation  outlined  by  the  President  was 
incorporated  into  Administration-supported  bills  writ¬ 
ten  by  Rep.  Carroll  D.  Kearns  (R-Penna. )  in  the 
House,  and  Sen.  H.  .\lexander  Smith  (R-N.J.)  in  the 
Senate. 

2.  The  National  Education  Association  reacted  by 
repudiating  the  White  House  proposals  as  too  “small 
and  restricted.”  The  NEA  indicated  that  it  would  not 
support  the  Kearns-Smith  bills,  but  would  throw  its 
weight  behind  “broader  and  more  comprehensive” 
legislation. 

.3.  Sen.  Lister  Hill  (D-Ala. )  and  Rep.  Carl  Elliott 
( D-Ala. )  served  notice  that  they  would  introduce  the 
kind  of  legislation  the  NEA  has  indicated  it  would 
support. 

4.  Long-time  foes  of  Federal  aid,  unimpressed  with 
the  emphasis  of  the  proposed  legislation  on  scienee 
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or  on  national  security  measures,  called  the  proposals 
a  “new  stratagem  to  achieve  old  goals.”  Rep.  Ralph 
W.  Gwinn  (R-N.Y.)  indicated  he  would  lead  a  fight 
to  kill  the  measures  in  the  House. 

The  face  of  the  Rnssian  may  soon  he  seen 

in  the  American  classroom.  Professor,  teacher  or 
student— “Soviet  representatives  of  culture”— will  have 
free  entry  into  the  U.S.  as  a  result  of  the  agreement 
signed  between  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  last  month. 
Similarly,  American  educators  and  students  will  go 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  study  and  observation.  In  a 
rare  unanimity,  both  American  and  Soviet  leaders 
have  praised  the  agreement.  The  instrument  of  cul¬ 
tural  exchanges  covers  many  activities.  Persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  broadcasting,  motion  pictures,  sports,  science, 
education,  music,  dance— even  chess— are  to  exchange 
visits  betw'een  the  U.S.  and  Russia.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  indicated  a  special  interest  in  bringing  as 
many  Russian  teachers  and  students  to  the  U.S.  as 
possible.  He  is  willing  to  admit  them  even  though 
Russia,  for  some  unforseen  reason,  balks  at  accepting 
.•\mericans. 

The  school  saperintendent  is  showing  a 

more  lively  interest  in  subject  matter  and  curiculum 
developments,  if  the  convention  programs  for  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  an  accurate  index.  Three  regional 
conventions  of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  will  feature  frequent  group  sessions 
on  subject-matter  topics.  The  St.  Louis  AASA  meet¬ 
ing  (February  22-^)  will  offer  conventioneering 
schoolmen  discussions  on  what  is  new  in  the  teaching 
of  literature,  mathematics  and  foreign  languages. 
Other  sessions  will  deal  with  what  research  says  about 
science  education,  the  teaching  of  economics  and 
other  school  offerings.  The  same  patterns  will  be 
repeated  at  the  AASA  meetings  in  San  Francisco 
(March  8-11)  and  in  Cleveland  (March  29- April  1). 
Observers  note  that  these  subjects  were  selected  by 
.AASA  officials  after  careful  surveys  of  superintendents’ 
interest.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  greater  concentration 
of  subject-matter  topics  this  year  than  in  previous 
years  when  instead  ot  the  Three  R’s  schoolmen’s  areas 
of  interest  tended  toward  the  Three  B’s  —  budgets, 
buses  and  buildings. 
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•  AdminiMtratian 


A  good  contraet  for  teachers  should  have 
certain  characteristics,  writes  Wesley  E.  Thomas,  as¬ 
sistant  executive  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Education 
Association,  in  the  January  Michigan  Education  Jour¬ 
nal.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  contract 
for  teachers: 

1.  It  is  simple.  It  does  not  include  clauses,  terms 
and  phrases  that  are  unnecessary. 

2.  The  length  of  the  school  year  and  the  opening 
date  are  clearly  stated. 

3.  The  salary  and  method  of  payment  are  clcarh 
stated. 

4.  The  services  as  a  teacher  are  stated. 

5.  The  rights  of  the  school  board  or  superintendent 
relative  to  assignment  of  transfer  are  definitely  stated. 

6.  The  sick-leave  plan  is  stated  clearly. 

7.  It  provides  for  signatures  by  authorized  officers 
of  the  school  district  and  the  teacher. 

8.  It  does  not  contain  a  detailed  list  of  teaching 
duties. 

9.  It  does  not  contain  a  15-day,  30-day,  or  some 
other  cancellation  clause. 

10.  It  does  not  include  a  list  of  causes  for  dismissal. 
These  are  usually  hard  to  define  and  difficult  to  en¬ 
force.  The  courts  will  uphold  any  just  and  reasonable 
cause  for  dismissal. 

(The  article,  “A  Good  Contract  for  Teachers,”  has 
printed  contracts  which  may  be  of  interest.  Single 
copies,  30c.  Address:  Michigan  Education  Association, 
P.  O.  Box  480,  Lansing,  Michigan.) 

Repealing  eompnlsory  school  attendance 

does  not  always  work  out  for  the  best,  writes  Lee  O. 
Gaskins,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Pupil  Personnel  Workers. 
South  Carolina  repealed  its  compulsory  school  attend¬ 
ance  law  in  1955,  and  since  then  “some  rather  clear 
patterns  are  showing  up.”  These  patterns,  he  says, 
are: 

1.  There  are  a  number  of  six-year-olds  who  have 
not  been  enrolled  by  parents. 

2.  There  are  many  children,  13-,  14-  and  15-year- 
old  children  who  are  not  attending  school  regularly. 
Some  have  enrolled  this  year,  some  of  them  have 
dropped  out  of  school. 

3.  There  are  a  few  10-,  11-  and  12-year-olds  w’ho 
are  becoming  chronic  truants. 

4.  Most  of  these  children  are  out  of  the  control 
of  their  parents.  In  some  cases,  where  the  parents 
want  them  to  go  to  school  but  have  lost  disciplinar\^ 
control,  children  are  losing  out  on  the  opportunity  to 
get  an  education.  In  some  instances,  the  parents  don’t 
care  for  the  children,  nor  are  they  concerned  about 
the  loss  the  child  suffers  without  an  adequate  educa¬ 
tion.  In  other  instances,  the  parents  are  openly  hos¬ 
tile  to  efforts  to  cooperate  with  them  in  getting  chil¬ 
dren  to  attend  school  regularly. 

“Our  observations,”  Gaskins  said,  “lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  compulsory  school  attendance  law 
should  be  re-enacted  in  Soutn  Carolina  to  protect  the 
educational  rights  of  chOdren.” 

0 


NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING  .  .  . 

Soviet  Education  for  Science  and  Technology,  by 
Alexander  G.  Korol.  This  is  probably  the  most 
authoritative,  comprehensive  survey  of  Russian 
education  possible  at  this  time.  Not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education’s  recent 
publication  on  Russian  education  (Education  in 
the  U.S.S.R.),  this  study  has  relied  on  two  tech¬ 
niques  for  measuring  the  quality  of  Soviet  edu¬ 
cation:  (1)  by  analysis  of  Soviet  textbooks, 
examinations,  syllabi  and  curricula  at  different 
levels  of  the  educational  systems;  and  their 
evaluation  by  American  educators.  Inferences 
have  consequently  been  drawn  regarding  the 
depth  and  scope  of  the  Soviet  student’s  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill;  (2)  and  by  examination  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  educational  system  as  a 
whole.  Along  these  lines,  Korol,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  unaerlying  philosophy  and  practice, 
analyzes  carefully  the  entire  Soviet  system  of 
higher  education.  An  otitstanding  and  brilliant 
hook  that  should  be  read  by  every  serious  educa¬ 
tor  interested  in  the  tenets  of  democratic  educa¬ 
tion.  The  book  has  been  a  major  project  at  the 
Center  for  International  Studies  at  MIT  for  the 
last  four  years.  Published  jointly  by  the  Tech¬ 
nology  Press  of  MIT  and  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
440  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  513pp.  $8.50. 
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•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Save  schools  from  local  boards  was  the  plea 
of  Dr.  Van  Cleve  Morris,  dept,  of  education,  Rutgers 
University,  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Assn,  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  Indianapolis. 
He  urged  the  acceptance  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
to  combat  “the  deadening  grip  of  parochialism”  over 
teachers  and  pupils. 

“Our  educational  system  is  failing  us  today  because 
of  its  failure  to  develop  the  free  mind  in  growing  boys 
and  girls,”  he  said.  “The  culprit  responsible  for  all 
this  is  what  I  call  ‘grass-roots-ism,’  or  the  idea  of  local 
control.”  Federal  aid  may  be  just  the  antidote  to 
this  condition,  he  pointed  out. 

“When  our  very  cultural  life  is  at  stake,  it  is  difficult 
to  remain  unconcerned  when  the  Houston  (Texas) 
Board  of  Education  refuses  to  approve  travel  funds 
for  their  teachers  attending  national  meetings  unless 
the  president  of  the  Board  personally  approves,  in  ad¬ 
vance,  the  speeches  to  be  heard  at  the  meetings,”  Mor¬ 
ris  cited. 

The  presence  of  the  Federal  Government  in  educa¬ 
tional  policy  circles,  “far  from  threatening  oppressive 
control,  will  serve  to  challenge  the  ‘oppressive  control’ 
that  local  .school  authorities  have  over  teachers  and 
pupils.” 
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The  U.  S.  Needs  the  Gift  oi  Tongues 

fjhe  following  is  the  tact  sheet  released  by  HEW 
Secretary  Marion  B.  Folsom  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  as  background  for  Federal  Government 
proposals  to  stimulate  the  study  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.) 

Some  2  billion  people— three  quarters  of  the 
world’s  population— speak  languages  that  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  taught  in  the  Unit^  States. 

Of  the  24  major  foreign  languages  around  the 
world,  each  spoken  by  more  than  20  million  per¬ 
sons,  only  Spanish  and  French  are  studied  by 
any  appreciable  proportion  of  Americans. 

Such  languages  as  Chinese,  Arabic,  Hindi, 
Farsi,  Indonesian  and  Swahili  are  seldom  if,  ever 
taught  even  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
Chinese  is  now  the  native  language  of  nearly 
twice  as  many  people— approximately  500  million 
—as  natively  speak  Englim.  Arabic,  of  high  stra¬ 
tegic  importance  in  North  Africa  and  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  is  the  native  language  of  some 
65  million  people,  and  is  widely  used  by  millions 
more  who  have  some  other  native  language. 
Hindi  is  the  key  language  of  India,  Swahili  the 
key  language  in  Central  Africa,  and  Farsi  is  used 
extensively  from  Iran  through  Afghanistan  and 
Northern  India  to  Tibet. 

The  foreign  languages  that  are  offered  in  the 
United  States  are  studied  by  less  than  15%  of 
our  high  school  students,  and  by  not  more  than 
15%  of  our  college  students. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  by  contrast,  all  students 
in  the  10-year  schools  are  required  to  study 
foreign  languages  for  6  years;  and  special  lan¬ 
guage  schools  are  maintained  in  which  all  in¬ 
struction  in  the  upper  grades  is  conducted  in  a 
foreign  language.  Every  university  student  is 
required  to  study  a  second  foreign  language, 
which  must  be  native  to  Asia  or  Africa.  Russian 
engineers  and  members  of  other  missions  abroad 
generally  speak  the  lan^age  of  the  country  they 
work  in.  An  estimated  10,000,000  Russians  are 
studying  English;  fewer  than  8,000  Americans 
are  studying  Russian. 

Half  of  our  high  schools,  the  smaller  ones, 
offer  no  modern  language  training  at  all.  Only 
two  state  departments  of  education  and  24  city 
school  systems  have  a  foreign  language  super¬ 
visor  on  their  staffs.  In  September  1956  the 
national  supply  of  new  high  school  teachers  of 
foreign  languages  was  25%  short  of  the  demand. 

A  recent  State  Department  study  showed  that 
less  than  half  of  the  foreign  service  officers  had  a 
practical  speaking  and  reading  knowledge  of 
French,  German  or  Spanish;  and  that  only  25% 
of  incoming  foreign  service  officers  had  a  profi¬ 
ciency  in  any  foreign  language.  In  fact,  few  of 
the  three  million  Americans  who  every  year  live, 
travel  or  work  abroad  have  any  fluency  in  an¬ 
other  language,  or  training  in  the  culture  of  non- 
European  areas. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


The  teacher  salary  straetnre  must  be  over¬ 
hauled  before  there  is  any  long-range  improvement 
in  the  teacher  supply  and  demand  picture.  Finis  E. 
Engleman,  executive  secretary  of  the  AASA,  told 
delegates  to  a  nationwide  teacher  salary  conference 
in  Washington  recently. 

“Patterns  in  the  U.S.  are  shifting,”  he  said.  “There 
isn’t  anything  local  anymore.  We  are  one  unit  as  a 
Nation  and  it  doesn’t  make  sense  for  one  state  to  pay 
its  teachers  a  third  more  than  another  state.  Children 
do  not  deserve  any  more  or  any  less  because  they  live 
in  one  state  or  another.”  The  result,  Engleman  point¬ 
ed  out,  is  current  raiding  practices  between  states  and 
the  subsequent  “stealing  of  teachers.” 

Pointing  out  that  teachers  contracts  now  include 
salary  provisions,  sick  leave,  retirement  and  other 
benefits,  he  told  the  group  that  “our  next  step  is  in 
tlie  area  of  professional  working  conditions.  Such 
subjects  as  class  size,  adequate  supplies  and  healthful 
conditions  properly  belong  in  contract  discussions.” 


•  Curriculum 


Kids  should  be  taught  to  think,  not  have 
heavier  doses  of  math  and  science.  Dr.  John  E.  Ivey, 
Jr.,  executive  vice  president  of  New  York  University, 
told  a  teacher-education  conference  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  recently. 

Students  in  American  schools  and  colleges  are  “in 
critical  danger  of  being  intellectually  smothered  in  a 
sea  of  irrelevant  and  obsolete  subject  matter,  courses 
and  teaching  methods,”  he  said. 

This  danger  has  been  growing  for  years,  he  argued. 
“It  now  threatens  our  very  existence  because  of  the 
widely  accepted  naive  idea  that  the  way  to  meet 
Russia’s  technological  advances  is  to  improve  the 
scientific  and  technological  power  of  America  by  add¬ 
ing  heavier  doses  of  science  and  mathematics  to  our 
curriculum.” 

The  “real  target”  of  the  U.S.  educational  program 
should  be  the  “development  of  intellectual  power- 
ability  to  think,  learn,  evaluate  evidence,  to  be  men¬ 
tally  and  culturally  creative,  to  communicate  and  to 
use  competently  math  symbols  and  tools  to  aid  in 
these  processes,”  he  said.  An  educational  system 
oriented  to  the  creation  of  intellectual  power  would 
find  “a  very  high  percentage  of  our  present  curriculum 
content  and  teaching  irrelevant  or  out  of  date.” 


•  Teaching  Methods 


Mixing  grades  in  elementary  school  has 

paid  off  for  Walteria  School  in  Torrance,  Calif.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  sent  home  to  parents  for  their 
comments.  Originated  by  Dr.  Walter  Rehwoldt,  the 
“Little  Red  Schoolhouse  Study”  is  now  in  its  third 
year. 
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Instead  of  the  traditional  grouping  of  children  into 
classes  based  on  ages,  Walteria  School  has  five  pri¬ 
mary  classes  made  up  of  first-,  second-  and  third- 
graaers  combined,  and  four  intermediate  classes  of 
intermixed  fourth-,  fifth-  and  sixth-graders. 

Administrators,  who  have  studied  the  experiment, 
say  that  the  multigraders  are  ahead  of  their  contempo¬ 
raries  in  attitudes,  arithmetic,  reading  and  language. 
Younger  children  learn  from  the  older,  and  the  older 
ones  are  stimulated  into  assuming  leadership  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  program  now  involves  300  of  th(^ 
750  pupils  at  Walteria. 

Parents’  reaction  to  the  new  instruction  has  been 
approving  by  large  percentages.  Part  of  the  parents’ 
reaction  is  caused  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  children. 
69%  of  the  children  said  it  was  easier  to  make  a  re¬ 
port  or  talk  to  the  class;  76%  thought  their  room  was 
the  best  in  the  school;  and  96%  thought  their  teachers 
liked  them.  “The  kids  even  hate  to  go  out  for  recess.” 
•)ne  teacher  commented. 


•  The  3§ath  M^ragrnm 


Formal  math  sequences  are  not  emphasized 
in  our  elementary  curriculum  enough,  says  L.  Edwin 
Hirschi,  in  the  September  Utah  Educational  Review. 
Certainly,  there  is  not  the  same  emphasis  that  there 
is  in  Russia  and  other  foreign  countries. 

Yet,  by  some  magic,  Hirschi  points  out,  we  expect 
a  sudden  transition  on  the  secondary  school  level, 
with  students  advancing  in  math  whether  ready  or  not. 
While  our  basic  American  educational  philosophy  is 
undoubtedly  defensible  we  must  not  expect  it  to  do 
what  it  was  never  intended  to  do. 

So  some  ninth-grade  algebra  students  are  ready  for 
algebra,  but  many  possessing  etpially  good  math  po¬ 
tential  are  not.  Oiir  curriculum  should  be  arranged 
to  allow  students  to  begin  algebra  at  any  year  in 
high  .school— and  this  without  the  embarrassment  of 
dropping  back  into  courses  designed  for  underclass¬ 
men. 

Furthermore,  Hirschi  suggests,  a  complete  sequence 
of  formal  mathematics  should  be  available  following 
tlte  completion  of  first-year  algebra.  Admittedly,  such 
a  program  summates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  four- 
year  bachelor  degree  but  extending  this  time  to  four 
and  one  half  or  five  years  may  be  an  adjustment  that 
will  need  to  be  made. 

Getting  in  or  out  of  the  formal  math  sequence 
should  be  made  easy  at  all  levels  of  instruction,  Hirs¬ 
chi  concludes,  and  repeating  a  course  or  going  back 
for  more  foundation  math  at  any  point  in  the  sequence 
should  be  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Mathematics  Teaching  Aids  for  a  Stronger  America,  hf/  Jack  C. 
Menoin.  National  Aviation  Education  Council.  1025  Con¬ 
necticut  Ace.,  N.W.,  Washin^on  6,  D.C.  75pp.  Paper.  75c. 
(Developed  by  the  Illinois  Curriculum  Program.  Aviation 
Education  Project,  this  resource  unit  for  high  school  math 
teachers  has  as  its  purpose  the  searching  out  of  educational 
implications  of  air  transportation  and  translating  them  into 
appropriate  learning  experiences.) 


Face 

to 

Face . . . 


is  quite  a  thrill  for  a  kid  from  the  side¬ 
walks  of  New  York.  I  pray  to  God  for  the  strength 
to  do  the  job.”  With  these  words.  Dr.  John  Jacob 
Theobald  acknowledged  his  unanimous  election  as 
the  new  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  New  York  City. 
Dr.  Theobald  succeeds  Dr.  William  Jansen  who  will 
retire  next  September  1,  after  ten  years  of  service. 

Theobald  is  a  product  of  the  city  school  system  that 
he  will  shortly  head.  He  first  attended  PS  165  where 
his  father.  Dr.  Jacob  Theobald,  some  years  later  be¬ 
came  principal.  The  elder  Theobald  subsequently  be¬ 
came  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  retiring 
after  devoting  53  years  of  service  to  New  York  City. 

His  father’s  life-long  interest  in  the  dignity  of  the 
teaching  profession  unquestionably  influence  Theo¬ 
bald  to  accept  this  position— despite  his  father’s  warn¬ 
ing,  while  he  was  being  considered  as  a  candidate, 
that  “this  is  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  difficult 
administrative  jobs  in  the  U.S.” 

Following  his  graduation  from  Stuyvesaut  High 
School,  Theobald  entered  Columbia  where  he  did  well 
both  as  a  scholar  and  an  athlete.  As  a  track  man  he 
captained  the  Columbia  team  in  his  senior  year.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  Senior  Metropolitan  Mile 
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C'humpion  and  a  member  of  the  four-mile  relay  team 
that  won  the  National  AAU  title. 

Theobald  was  awarded  his  AB  in  1925.  Since  that 
time  he  has  received  four  other  degrees  from  Colum- 
hia-BS  (1926),  CE  (1928),  Ph.D.  (1935)  and  an  honor¬ 
ary  LLD  in  1954. 

Theobald  began  his  teaching  in  higher  education  in 
1926  as  an  instructor  of  mathematics  at  New  York 
City  College.  By  1949,  he  was  a  full  professor  of 
engineering  and  had  served  for  three  years  as  the 
college’s  dean  of  administration. 

In  the  same  year,  Theobald  was  named  president  of 
Queens  College  (one  of  New  York  City’s  public- 
colleges),  where  he  remained  for  six  years,  until  No¬ 
vember  1955.  Popular  with  the  undergraduates,  ht* 
participated  in  many  student  social  and  athletic  activ¬ 
ities.  For  example,  in  addition  to  his  administrative 
iluties,  he  undertook  the  task  of  organizing  and  train¬ 
ing  a  track  team  at  Queens— work  which  he  continued 
as  an  assistant  after  a  coach  was  hired  in  1954.  While 
president  of  the  college,  he  also  taught  an  undergrad¬ 
uate  course  in  political  science  in  the  field  of  cit> 
planning  and  municipal  government. 

During  Theobald’s  administration  former  Pres.  Patil 
Klapper’s  nationwide  staff  recruitment  policy  was  con¬ 
tinued,  new  buildings  were  erected,  and  the  School  (if 
General  Studies  (adult  education)  was  not  only  estab¬ 
lished  but  quickly  became  one  of  the  outstanding  pro¬ 
grams  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation. 

What  does  Theobald  believe  to  be  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  Queens?  He  says,  “It  was  in  the 
improved  college-community  relationships.  I  can’t 
claim  credit  for  this  myself,  since  the  entire  staff 
worked  hard  on  the  program.  We  had  the  genuine 
pleasure  of  seeing  relationships  that  had  deteriorated 
become  at  first  pleasant  and  then  wholeheartedly 
cooperative  on  both  the  parts  of  the  community  and 
college.” 

Theobald  as  Deputy  Mayor 

In  1955,  Dr.  Theobald  was  granted  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  Queens  to  become  Deputy  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  a  position  he  will  hold  until  April  1 
when  he  officially  joins  the  school  system. 

How  has  Theobald’s  experience  as  Deputy  Mayor 
contributed  to  his  qualifications  for  the  superintend- 
cncy.  Wdiat  experience  did  he  feel  to  be  vital? 

“I  don’t  know  whether  you  would  tenn  them  ‘ex¬ 
periences’,”  he  said,  “but  I  feel  that  the  understand¬ 
ings  I  have  acquired  should  be  most  helpful.  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  obiectiveness  of  people  in 
public  life,  by  the  genuine  determination  on  the  part 
of  so  many  people  to  build  a  better  New  York.  I  feel, 
as  I  move  into  the  sehools,  that  my  having  worked 
with  a  large  number  of  people  from  all  over  the  city 
will  give  me  a  good  perspective  on  the  problems  that 
are  involved  and  the  community  resources-both 
human  and  material— that  are  available  to  solve  them. 

“Without  my  experience  in  this  office,  I  feel  that  I 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  look  at  the  picture  of  the 
whole  city.  I  see  the  city,  now,  in  terms  of  eight 
million  people  and  appreciate  that  what  is  being  done 
in  the  schools  will,  in  turn,  influence  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation.” 


Why  is  Theobald  accepting  the  man-killing  job  of 
superintendent  when  he  could  have  returned  to 
Queens  to  continue  his  work  on  the  college  level? 
His  answer  is  short  and  to  the  point.  “Without  good 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  there  will  be  no 
need  for  colleges.  I  consider  the  improvement  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education  as  the  greatest 
challenge  of  this  decade.” 

Edacation 

Asked  what  he  thought  about  the  various  phases  of 
education,  Theobald  had  several  answers  worth  quot- 
ing: 

Teaching:  “The  teacher  must  not  be  just  a  classroom 
figure.  He  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  be 
an  educator  in  the  broadest  sense  and  to  share  in 
policymaking  as  well,  in  order  to  fulfill  his  true 
role.’^ 

Problem  Children:  We  need  special  schools  for  the 
so-called  problem  child.  The  average  youngster 
who  is  a  serious  delinquent  is  not  so  much  a 
criminal  as  sick— you  don’t  solve  this  situation 
with  a  police  force.  Such  youngsters  need  the 
professional  help  of  psychiatrists,  psychologists 
and  social  workers.” 

Science  Education:  “If  the  U.S.  Government  over¬ 
emphasizes  education  at  the  expense  of  the  hu¬ 
manities  and  social  sciences,  we’ll  get  a  Sputnik 
in  the  skies— and  won’t  know  what  to  do  with  it 
in  terms  of  the  welfare  of  man.” 

Evaluation:  “I  hope  to  get  the  eity’s  public  and 
private  colleges  and  universities  to  play  a  more 
active  part  in  evaluating  the  city  school  system. 
I  would  like  to  say  to  a  New  York  institution: 
‘Here  are  six  schools  near  you— study  them.  Tell 
ns  how  they  can  be  improved’.” 

'Theobald,  the  Man 

Theobald’s  leisure-time  activities  are  centered 
around  his  family.  His  wife,  the  former  Mary  Mur¬ 
phy,  has  an  AB  degree  from  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  was  Assistant 
Director  of  Health  Education  in  Connecticut. 

The  Theobalds  have  two  sons— John  Lasher,  who  is 
a  sophomore  in  high  school,  and  Thomas  John,  who 
is  in  his  last  year  at  Columbia’s  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 

Among  his  hobbies,  'Theobald’s  ability  on  the  violin 
is  well-known  among  his  friends.  He  is  of  near¬ 
concert  soloist  stature  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  he  and 
his  pianist  wife  enjoy  playing  duets.  Theobald  is 
also  a  good  cabinet  maker  and  has  not  only  remodeled 
his  home  in  Port  Washington,  Long  Island,  but  he  has 
completely  rebuilt  a  26'  boat  which  he  uses  for  an¬ 
other  ardent  hobby,  fishing.  He  has,  he  says,  no  real 
preference  in  the  matter  of  salt  or  fresh-water  fishing 
—“I  enjoy  any  of  it  as  long  as  they  are  biting.” 

What  does  he  hope  his  administration  may  be  able 
to  accomplish  in  the  New  York  City  System?  His 
answer:  “Performance— we  will  expect  performance 
on  the  part  of  the  staff  and  students  alike,  but  per¬ 
formance  that  is  based  on  the  modern  knowledge  we 
have  of  child  development,  learning  and  teaching.” 
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•  Guidance 


The  classroom  teacher  is  “the  key  to  proper 
placement”  in  guiding  and  encouraging  students  to 
enter  fields  where  their  services  are  most  needed, 
announced  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  James  T.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  reporting  on  the  recent  Education  and  Employ¬ 
ment  Conference  held  in  Washington. 

The  Departments  of  Labor,  Defense,  Agriculture 
and  HEW  discussed  with  a  group  of  the  Nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  educators  “how  the  educational  system  can  be 
made  to  respond  to  manpower  exigencies.”  O’Connell 
said  it  is  possible  that  too  much  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  mathematics  and  the  shortage  of  scientists 
and  engineers  since  the  Russian  satellites  have  spot¬ 
lighted  the  strength  of  education  in  Russian  schools. 
Upgraded  math  and  science  must  be  supported  b^  “a 
general  buildup  of  the  whole  educational  system.^’ 

To  further  this  aim,  the  necessary  and  important 
work  of  skilled  craftsmen  and  technicians  should  be 
“glamorized,”  while  whito-collar  jobs  should  be  “de- 
glamorized.”  O’Connell  said  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  approach  states  and  localities  specifically  in  an 
endeavor  to  stimulate  interest  and  activity  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  employment  conferences.  He  pointed  out  that 
“an  informed  public  opinion  is  our  only  device  in  a 
democratic  nation.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Guidance  and  Counseling,  Review  of  Educational  Research. 
Vol.  XXVII,  No.  2  (April  1957).  American  Educational  Re¬ 
search  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.C.  $1.50.  (This  issue  is  devoted  to  Guidance  and  Counsel¬ 
ing,  reviewing  the  literature  for  the  last  three  years.  Sum¬ 
marizes  literature,  trends,  problems,  invaluable  material.) 


•  The  Learner 


One  good  way  to  develop  reading  interest 

is  to  have  children  start  a  card  catalog  of  books  they 
have  read,  says  Herman  Lawson,  principal  of  Bailey 
Hill  Elementary  School,  Eugene,  Ore.,  in  the  January- 
February  School  Briefs. 

A  recipe  box  filled  with  4"  x  6"  cards  works  very 
well,  he  points  out.  After  a  child  has  finished  a  book, 
he  writes  on  a  card  the  name  of  the  book  and  author, 
one  or  two  paragraphs  about  the  story,  then  signs  his 
name.  Children  become  skilled  at  maldng  other  chil¬ 
dren  want  to  read  a  good  book— and  they  can  be 
highly  critical  of  poor  books. 

The  card  index  becomes  more  enjoyable  and  fasci¬ 
nating  as  the  years  go  by.  A  sixth-grader  will  notice  a 
review  written  some  years  before  by  the  present  high 
school  football  hero,  or  his  own  older  sister. 

It’s  a  simple  idea,  Lawson  says,  but  “it’s  a  big  assist 
to  teachers.” 

*‘*Brainstorming”  is  less  creative  in  thought, 
as  a  group  discussion  technique,  than  the  thinking 
done  by  individuals  working  singly  on  their  own,  is 
the  conclusion  of  a  group  research  project  recently 
undertaken  at  Yale  University. 


Donald  W.  Taylor,  prof,  of  personnel  administration 
and  psychology,  who  conducted  the  project,  said  the 
conclusion  is  based  on  a  series  of  experiments  in  which 
f)6  Yale  students,  half  working  in  CTOups  of  four,  and 
half  working  alone,  tried  to  solve  three  different 
problems.  The  “brainstormers”  came  up  with  a  small¬ 
er  number  of  ideas,  Taylor  said,  and  fewer  of  them 
were  either  original  or  practical. 

Taylor  suggested  two  reasons  why  brainstorming 
inhibits  rather  than  aids  creative  thought: 

—  Despite  the  technique’s  strong  emphasis  on  avoiding 
criticism  of  ideas  presented,  me  individual  working 
in  a  group  feels  less  free  of  possible  criticism  by 
others  even  when  such  criticism  is  not  expressed  at 
the  time.” 

—  “A  given  number  of  individuals  working  in  a  group 
appear  more  likely  to  pursue  the  same  train  of 
thought  than  do  the  same  number  of  individuals 
working  alone.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

New  Perspectives  for  Research  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  edited 
by  Helen  L.  Witmer  and  Ruth  Kotinsky.  HEW.  Supt.  of  Docu- 
ments,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
92pp.  30c.  (Report  of  a  conference  on  the  relevance  and  in¬ 
terrelations  of  certain  concepts  from  sociology  and  psychiatry 
for  delinquency.) 

Music  in  the  Elementary  School,  by  Robert  E.  Nye  and  Bernice 
Nye.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  2l90pp.  Music 
notations.  $4.25.  (An  activities  approach  to  music  methods  and 
appreciation. ) 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


Shonld  religion  be  taught  in  the  Mhools? 

We  can  probably  educate  without  religion,  says  R. 
Roderick  Palmer,  Ohio  State  University,  writing  in 
the  January  Social  Studies,  but  will  it  be  the  type  of 
education  that  will  perpetuate  a  democracy?  Demo¬ 
cracies  have  come  and  gone,  and  many  are  forgotten. 
The  causes  of  the  dowmall  of  past  aemocracies  are 
easily  established.  They  represent  the  sins  of  human¬ 
ity,  selfishness,  hate,  greed,  persecution  of  minorities, 
love  of  power  and  the  disregard  of  freedom  of  speech. 
These  are  the  forces  that  generally  undermine  demo¬ 
cracies. 

If  democracy  is  to  survive  and  prevail  in  the  world 
of  the  future,  education  must  succeed  in  developing 
a  better  understanding  of  democratic  principles,  and 
in  promoting  a  greater  zeal  for  the  attainment  of  those 
principles  in  actual  living  than  has  been  achieved  in 
the  past. 

If  we  cannot  teach  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of 
honesty,  justice,  decency  and  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
love  along  with  modem  thought,  then  we  had  better 
dismantle  our  splendid  and  magnificent  buildings  and 
return  to  the  littie  red  schoolhouse. 

Young  Americans  must  manage  somehow  to  come 
by  some  common  body  of  ideals  such  as  tmth,  good¬ 
ness,  justice,  honesty,  duty  and  a  host  of  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  that  constitute  the  spiritual  and  cultural  heritage 
of  Western  civilization.  How  can  they  be  better  ac¬ 
quired  than  from  trustworthy  sources  in  education? 
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It  it  is  illegal  for  a  child  to  attend  reliuous  classes  in 
a  public  school,  isn’t  it  also  illegal  for  the  government 
to  require  West  Point  undergraduates  and  Annapolis 
midshipmen  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  or  for  the 
armed  services  to  have  their  chaplains  who  are  paid 
with  tax  money,  or  to  have  chaplains  who  open  each 
session  of  Congress  with  prayer,  or  to  have  prison 
chaplains  in  our  penal  institutions? 

Religion  in  education  is  a  local  and  constantly 
changing  issue.  Specialists  in  the  field  of  religious 
education  agree  that  it  is  needed,  even  though  they 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  kind  of  religious  education  best 
suited  or  how  it  should  be  given. 

If  the  factor  of  religion  is  an  important  one,  and 
a  part  of  the  whole  child,  then  he  must  have  an  op- 
|X)rtunity  to  become  aware  of  it  and  familiar  with  it 
as  a  part  of  his  broad  personal  development. 

Unless  the  educational  leaders  of  America  agree  to 
accept  at  least  the  bare  minimum  (which  should  in¬ 
clude  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  faith  in  a 
future  life  and  universal  beliefs  in  mankind  whether 
church  members  or  not )  the  task  of  the  public  school 
teacher  in  developing  spiritual  values  will  be  most 
difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  problem,  says  Palmer,  can  best  be  solved  on 
the  local  level,  by  democratic  discussion  resulting  in 
a  synthesis  of  the  major  agreements  of  the  diverse 
issues  of  all  concerned. 


•  Science  Education 


We  are  iinderestimatlng  kids  in  science 

today.  Prof.  Glenn  O.  Blough,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Teachers  Association,  said  recently. 
The  basic  question  is  “whether  or  not  we  are  keeping 
up  with  today’s  children.”  Tliis  is  more  fundamental 
than  the  question  of  whether  we  are  behind  Russia 
in  science  teaching. 

Citing  elementary  women  teachers  in  science  as  the 
worst  offenders  because  of  their  lack  of  scientific 
knowledge,  Blough  said  that  in  science  teaching  “in 
hundreds  of  elementary  schoolrooms,  we  are  hving 
still  in  the  age  of  the  bustle  and  the  blacksmith.  ’ 
But  the  children  aren’t  living  in  that  age— they  know 
there  are  Sputniks  about. 

What  elementary  teachers  must  do,  he  said,  is  “to 
catch  up  with  the  interests  and  needs  of  today’s 
children.”  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  “we  can 
build  a  meaningful  science  curriculum  for  today’s 
children  around  cocoons,  rocks  and  hickory  nuts 
dragged  in  by  the  children  and  deposited  on  the 
science  table.” 

What’s  needed  are  planned  courses  in  science  which 
run  in  graded  sequence  from  year  to  year.  Also  need¬ 
ed  are  ^teachers  who  realize  that  they  themselves  live 
in  this  modem  age  of  science  and  consequently  must 
inform  themselves  of  the  subject  matter.’^ 

Elementary  schools,  he  concluded,  must  have  proper 
equipment  for  the  teaching  of  science— which  most 
of  them  don't  have  now.  And  they  must  schedule 
definite  times  for  science,  just  as  they  .schedule  time 
for  reading  and  arithmetic. 


•  Higher  Education 


CoUege  faculty  meaibers  have  lost  caste 

among  the  Nation’s  salary  earners,  says  Seymour  Har¬ 
ris  of  Harvard  University.  Since  1930  they  have  lost 
“some  5  or  6  billion  doUars”  as  well  as  another  two 
billion  because  their  pay  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rise  in  prices. 

Faculty  salaries  have  remained  essentially  the  same 
while  the  average  wage  earner  has  had  an  increase 
of  approximately  80%  (allowing  for  changes  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar). 

Harris  urges  that  steps  be  taken  to  include  a  larger 
portion  of  the  national  income  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion,  suggesting  an  increase  in  faculty  salaries  of  50% 
in  the  next  three  years,  plus  an  additional  raise  of  30% 
in  ten  years.  The  necessary  money,  according  to  Dr. 
Harris,  would  come  from  gains  of  possibly  $800  mil¬ 
lion  from  tuition,  $250  million  from  gifts  and  $500 
million  from  state  and  local  governments.  'There 
would  still  be  a  gap  of  close  to  1.5  billion  dollars. 

In  the  next  fifteen  years,  he  states,  there  will  be  an 
“increase  four  times  the  relative  rise  in  all  employment 
in  the  country  and  about  2V2  times  the  rise  in  white- 
collar  employment.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Graduate  Student  Enrollment  and  Support  in  American  Univer¬ 
sities  and  Colleges,  prepared  by  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW.  Obtain  from  SujMrin- 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  ^2pp.  Paper.  $1.50.  (A  report  of  the 
results  of  a  nationwide  survey  of  graduate  student  enrollment 
and  support  conducted  by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
One  in  a  series  of  studies  of  the  money  and  manpower  in¬ 
vested  in  scientific  research  by  Government,  industry  and 
nonprofit  institutions.  Aimed  at  intelligent  reappraisal  of  the 
Nations  research  effort.) 

A  Guide  to  College  Teaching,  by  Claude  E.  Buxton,  Harcourt, 
Brace  if  Co.,  383  Marion  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  404pp.  $4.95.  (A 
practical  guide  to  the  art  of  college  teaching,  from  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  psychiatrist’s  point  of  vi^.) 


•  Education  Abroad 


The  Soviet  science  program  is  weak  in 

certain  respects.  Dr.  Donald  J.  Hughes,  senior  physi¬ 
cist  at  the  Brookhaven  National  Lab  told  200  high 
school  science  teachers  at  a  recent  conference  at  Ford- 
ham  University  (N.Y.C.)  recently.  Dr.  Hughes  spent 
last  summer  lecturing  and  consulting  on  engineering 
in  Russia  and  Foland  as  a  guest  of  the  Communist 
governments. 

His  cobclaoion:  The  Russians  excel  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  large  equipment,  where  they  are  devoting 
“intense  effort.”  He  cited  the  Soviet  atomic  power 
plant  and  the  earth  satellites  as  examples. 

“These  developments,  however,  are  not  basic  sci¬ 
ence.  They  are  the  type  of  things  that  can  be  pushed 
to  rapid  success  if  funds  are  not  limited,”  he  said. 

“When  I  compare  the  free  give-and-take  of  scientific 
information  in  the  West  with  the  strictly  regimented 
system  in  the  East,  I  cannot  help  but  conclude  that 
there  is  little  danger  that  the  Soviets  will  pass  us  in 
basic  research,”  he  said. 
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•  Panorama 


Contieetieut  Westport’s  schools  are  going  to  the 
dogs,  according  to  Dog  Warden  John  Turnbull.  Dogs, 
in  packs  of  25  and  30  have  been  taking  over  school 
grounds  during  the  day,  scratching  putty  from  the 
windows  trying  to  get  in,  and,  during  recess,  knocking 
down  kindergarten  and  first-grade  children.  School 
bus  drivers  are  complaining  that  dogs,  aca^mpanying 
their  masters  to  bus  stops,  have  nearly  caused  several 
serious  accidents.  Turnbull  will  try  newspaper  ap¬ 
peals  reminding  dog  owners  that  a  $25  fine  will  be 
slapped  on  them  if  they  don’t  keep  their  dogs  at  home. 

Washington,  D,C,  Prof.  Roland  H.  Spaulding, 
NYU,  told  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  in  Washington  recently 
that  many  American  teachers  “were  overpaid.”  His 
reason:  Only  five  of  a  group  of  32  New  Jersey  math 
teachers  that  he  had  addressed  a  week  or  two  before 
had  studied  math  beyond  high  school  plane  geometry. 
“We  cannot  inspire  young  people  with  the  love  of 
math  and  science  through  teachers  who  are  not  lead¬ 
ers  and  who  arc  not  themselves  fully  informed  ex¬ 
perts.” 

iotca  Three  volunteer  workers  in  a  state  institu¬ 
tion  in  Des  Moines  have  complained  to  the  State 
Hoard  of  Control  that  the  front  teeth  of  problem  chil¬ 
dren  are  somc'times  pulled  to  keep  them  from  biting 
others.  Officials  of  the  institution  (the  Woodward 
State  Hospital  and  School)  replied  that  this  is  never 
done  without  the  consent  of  the  parents.  Dr.  Grace 
Sawyer,  superintendent  of  Woodward,  said  that  the 
volunteers  (officers  of  the  Iowa  Assn,  for  Mentally 
Retarded  Children )  should  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  her,  not  the  state  board. 

Jfiissouri  A  great  need  of  our  time  is  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  philosophers  in  positions  of  authority  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  government,  Clayton  T,  Rand,  publisher  of 
the  Dixie  Press  (Gulfport,  Miss.),  told  the  Traffic 
Club  of  St.  Louis  at  its  50th  annual  dinner.  His  point 
was  the  comparison  of  modem  times  with  the  “fault¬ 
less  civilizations  of  ancient  hi.story  when  philosophers 
ran  things.” 

IVeuj  York  Beginning  next  fall,  top  ranking 
secondary  school  students  in  Ithaca’s  public  schools 
will  have  a  year  cut  from  their  high  school  courses. 
The  board  of  education  has  adopted  a  program  start¬ 
ing  with  the  seventh  year,  under  which  the  best  stu¬ 
dents  will  graduate  from  high  school  in  five  instead 
of  six  years.  According  to  Principal  Bertha  Barthole- 
mew,  top  students  will  be  permitted  to  do  advanced 
work  in  English,  languages,  math  and  science. 

•  Tlie  principals  of  the  13  schools  in  the  West  Ironde- 
(juoit  School  District,  located  in  a  suburb  of  Rochester, 
have  ordered  teachers  to  stop  accepting  presents  from 
students.  In  a  letter  to  parents,  the  principals  said:  “In 
the  last  few  years  the  monetary  value  of  gifts  to  teach¬ 
ers  by  pupils  has  increased  to  a  point  where  a  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  created  .  .  .  Since  children  are  required 
by  law  to  attend  school,  it  is  our  feeling  that  they 
should  not  be  subjected  to  competition  of  gifts  to 
teachers.” 


iVeiv  Classroom  material 


Invaluable  for  high  school  students  .  .  . 
is  the  new  Ruget’s  College  Thesaurus  in  dictionar> 
style.  Newly  written,  edited,  set  up  in  alphabeti¬ 
cal  form,  this  enlarged  test  of  synonyms  and  anto¬ 
nyms  is  a  must  for  every  high  school  student. 
Edited  by  National  Lexicographic  Board.  Highly 
recommended.  A  Simiet  Book  from  New  Ameri¬ 
can  Library,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  414pp. 
Paper.  SOc. 

Budget  films  for  school  rental  .  .  .  450 
selected  16mm  features  from  Hollywood,  includes 
full-length  as  well  as  Disney  shorts,  cartoons, 
many  others.  Rental  prices  range  from  $5  to 
$9.75.  Ask  for  free  budget  catalog.  From:  Films, 
Incorporated,  Budget  Feature  Dept.,  1150  Wilm¬ 
ette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

A  survey  of  Till-'.  INSECT  WORLD  .  .  .  is  contained 
in  Insects  and  Their  Worlds,  Carroll  L.  Fenton 
and  Dorothy  C.  Pallas.  Discusses  habits,  nature 
of  many  insects,  with  illustrations  of  more  im- 

Cortant,  interesting  bugs.  Some  insects  treated 
iographically  for  greater  emphasis.  From:  John 
Day  Co.,  210  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  96pp.  Ulus. 
$2.95. 

Civics,  citizenship  classes  .  .  .  will  find  very 
useful  Your  Congressman.  Pamphlet  tells  basic- 
roll  of  representatives,  senators  in  Congress,  their 
responsibility  to  folks  back  home.  Includes  tips 
on  how  to  write  your  congressman,  what  to  write 
about.  From:  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  2  East  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  15pp.  Paper.  10c. 

Health  education  materials  ...  are  listed  in 
the  National  Dairy  Councils’  catalog  of  inexpen¬ 
sive  materials  for  use  in  all  grades.  Lists  pro¬ 
fessional  source  materials,  adult  education.  In¬ 
cludes  pamphlets,  posters,  work  units,  charts,  other 
useful  teaching  aids.  For  free  catalog,  write 
National  Dairy  Council,  Educational  Div.,  Ill 
North  Canal  St.,  Chicago  6,  III.  36pp.  Paper. 
Ulus. 

The  FASciNA-nNG  life  of  Dr.  Schweitzer  .  .  . 
is  told  in  the  new  Landmark  book.  The  Story  of 
Dr.  Schweitzer,  by  Anita  Daniel.  Written  by  a 
friend  who  has  spent  much  time  with  Schweitzer 
in  Equatorial  Africa,  this  is  a  faithful  and  ex- 
.  citing  account.  From:  Random  House,  457 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  179pp.  Ulus.  $1.95. 

Teaching  aids  in  forest  conservation  .  .  .  arc 
listed  in  Materials  to  Help  Teach  Forest  Conser¬ 
vation.  In  many  instances,  grade  levels  arc  indi¬ 
cated  with  materials.  Free  single  copies  of  all 
publications  may  be  obtained  from  Forest  Service. 
Bulletin  lists  Regional  Foresters  nearest  you. 
From:  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Washington  23,  D.C.  4pp.  Paper.  Free. 

American  hi.story,  social  sciences  .  .  .  will  b<- 
helped  by  new  series  of  eight  filmstrips  in  color. 
The  Civil  War,  collaborator,  Bruce  Catton,  editor 
of  American  Heritage.  Each  filmstrip  approx.  50 
frames.  Subjects:  Causes  of  Civil  War;  Bull  Run 
to  Antietam;  Shiloh  to  Vicksburg;  Civil  War  at 
Sea;  Gettysburg;  Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea; 
Road  to  .\ppomatox;  and  the  Reconstruction 
Period.  From:  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films, 
1 150  Wilmette  .Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  Eight  film¬ 
strips.  boxed:  $48;  each,  $6.00, 
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